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96 Book Keviews 

mention Munro's emendation, though he apparently laid the criticism to 
heart, changing his version to "the inclosure of the royal vestibule," and 
explaining tecta as "the buildings which made up the uestibulum, a 
spacious court from which the palace was entered." But both Munro 
and Ellis may perhaps be wrong in their notion of what Catullus had in 
mind as a uestibulum (Munro apparently depends on Marquardt). The 
poet was no archaeologist, but he doubtless knew that a Roman uesti- 
bulum might be, in whole or in part, a roofed portico running along the 
front of a house. Witness, for example, the construction of the so-called 
House of the Vestals in Pompeii (Strada Consolare), before its rebuilding, 
and the entrance portico of some of the early Roman churches. The 
transfer of epithet in 64. 276 is of course amply justified by such phrases 
as Lydiae lacus undae (31.13), and domus tecta paterna (64.248); and 
the text needs no emendation, and no such explanation as Ellis 2 gives. 
But suppose it did — could anyone but Munro believe that Catullus wrote 
such a banal thing as sic turn, uestis ubi, linquentes, etc. ? 

Munro's third note is on 107. 7 (p. 219), where he would read aut 
magis aeuum | optandum hoc uita ducere quis poterit, a suggestion not 
sufficiently defended by his belief that this passage is directly imitated 
in Culex 79, nor yet by his palaeographical explanation. 

But when all is said and done, Munro's book is an indispensable aid 

to students of Catullus, though possessors of the first edition need not 

feel too conscience-stricken if they do not buy the second for the sake of 

these three notes. _ _ ,_ 

E. T. M. 



Evidence in Athenian Courts. By Eobert J. Bonner. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 98. $0.75 net. 

The purpose of this work, as stated by the author, is to deal with the 
whole subject of evidence in the courts of ancient Athens from the stand- 
point of English law, and most admirably has that intention been car- 
ried out. Dr. Bonner's knowledge of English legal procedure has stood 
him in good stead. 

Only one who is both a Grecian and a lawyer could have treated the 
rules of evidence in Athenian courts so vividly and sympathetically, and 
at the same time in so thorough and scholarly a fashion. 

It is true that the technical terms of the Attic law find no exact 
equivalent in English legal terminology, yet by the use of the latter 
nomenclature the subject gains, for the English reader at least, an 
attractiveness, a clearness, and a life which it would not otherwise possess. 

For purposes of comparison and illustration this little book might 
well find a place in the curricula of universities and law schools in all 
English-speaking communities. , „ 

University College, Toronto. 



